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able to get along, and no indication is present that in the future it 
■will be able to get along, without a power sufficient to compel agree- 
ments where stubborn persons or groups are inclined to refuse. 
One overwhelmingly important practical problem before contem- 
porary society is simply whether this truth will lead to the erection 
of a world-wide sovereignty before the clash of competing forces 
wrecks still further men's dreams of a better world. 

Sterling P. Lampeecht. 
Columbia University. 



THE COMPLEX DILEMMA 

A CURIOUS volume might be filled with the blunders of 
logicians. The blunders are not few, and some of them are 
both amusing and instructive. But there is one blunder that is 
not amusing, unless the spectacle of human frailty is in itself 
amusing ; and I do not see that it is in any way instructive, unless 
the advocates of symbolic logic can draw from it one more illustra- 
tion of the value of their devices. The blunder is an old one — how 
old, I do not know. I find it repeated in manual after manual that 
I open, some of them the works of men of distinction and even 
eminence. No doubt it has been pointed out before, though I do 
not know where — perhaps many times before; but I make no 
apology for pointing it out again. For such blunders are amaz- 
ingly long-lived. We take them over from our teachers, as they 
took them over from theirs ; and we teach them in our turn without 
a shadow of doubt as to their perfect correctness. 

The complex constructive dilemma is described as a form of 
syllogism, in which the major premise is compound, consisting of 
two (or more) hypothetical propositions; while the minor is a 
disjunctive proposition, the members of which are the antecedents 
of the major; and the conclusion is a disjunctive proposition, the 
members of which are the consequents of the major. The complex 
destructive dilemma has a like major; its minor is the disjunction 
of the contradictories of the consequents of the major; and the 
conclusion is the disjunction of the contradictories of the ante- 
cedents. The two modes are figured thus: 

If A is B, C is D ; and if If A is B, C is D ; and if 

E is F, G is H. E is F, G is H. 

But either A is B or E is F. But either C is not D or G 

is not H. 

Therefore either C is D or Therefore either A is not B 

G is H. or E is not F. 
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Both forms are fallacious. As a matter of fact they are not 
radically distinct, either being readily transformed into the other. 

Consider the following example: 

If this wound is infected, it is serious; and if it is not infected 
it is painful. 

But the wound is either infected or not infected. 

Therefore it is either serious or painful. 

It is evident that the conclusion that is warranted is not the dis- 
junction that is given. The wound may be both serious and pain- 
ful. All that we can infer, therefore, is the logical sum: the wound 
is serious or painful, in the sense which admits that it may be both. 
The correct conclusion might, indeed, also be expressed as a hypo- 
thetical proposition: If the wound is not serious, it is painful; or 
in the equivalent form : If the wound is not painful it is serious. 

The fallacy seems to me to have a double explanation. In the 
first place, it is evidently due, in part at least, to the ambiguity of 
common speech, which does not distinguish between the disjunction 
and the logical sum. But, in the second place, there is a corre- 
sponding unclearness in the major. "When I say: "If it is infected 
it is serious, ' ' I refuse, as a logician, to commit myself to the infer- 
ence, that if it is serious it is infected ; I insist that if the wound be 
not infected it may be serious anyhow. Similarly, when I say : "If 
it is not infected it is painful," I reserve the possibility that it may 
well be painful if it is infected. But when the two proportions are 
set side by side, the contrast has the effect of exaggeration. I am 
led to think of the consequents as being characteristic of the ante- 
cedents, and thus as being mutually exclusive, just as the ante- 
cedents are. 

But not only is the constructive dilemma fallacious. When the 
fallacy is corrected by the substitution of a logical sum for a dis- 
junction in the conclusion, the argument is evidently redundant. 
For there is no need for a disjunction in the minor. A logical sum 
(or equivalent hypothetical proposition) is sufficient. In the argu- 
ment here used for the purpose of illustration, as in so many others 
which the manuals contain, the minor is indeed a true disjunction, 
for its members stand to each other in contradictory opposition. 
But the conclusion is not a whit more solid for that. What is essen- 
tial to the argument is of the form : 

If A is B, C is D ; and if E is F, G is H . 
If A is not B, E is F. 
Therefore if C is not D, G is E. 

This appears, on examination, to be a typical sorites. We may 
arrange it thus: 
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If C is not D, A is not B. 

If A is not B, E is F. 

If E is F,G is H . 

Therefore if C is not D, G is H. 

In this connection it may be remarked that while the simple 
dilemma is not fallacious, it is redundant. Consider the following 
example : 

If he accepts the position at Harvard, they will get married at 
once ; and if he accepts the editorship, they will get married at once. 

But either he will accept the position at Harvard or he will 
accept the editorship. 

Therefore they will get married at once. 

The minor says more than is necessary. That he will not accept 
both the position at Harvard and the editorship is irrelevant if 
true. All that we need to know is that if he does not accept the 
position at Harvard he will accept the editorship. 

I will conclude by quoting, for comparison's sake, an example 
of the complex destructive dilemma. It is from Jevons, who him- 
self quotes it from Archbishop Whately. It is thus a hoary sinner. 
Thousands of students have been called upon to look upon it as an 
exemplar of rationality. "If this man were wise, he would not 
speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were good, he 
would not do so in earnest ; but he does it either in jest or earnest ; 
therefore he is either not wise, or not good." 

Theodore de Laqtjna. 

Bbyk Mawb College. 

EEVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITEBATURE 

Les Paralogismes du rationaUsme. Louis Rougieb. Paris: Felix 

Alcan. 1920. Pp. xiv + 540. 

This is a very interesting and useful, but a somewhat curious 
book; interesting and valuable for the information it contains, and 
somewhat curious for the writer's own philosophy in certain respects, 
and for what seem to be the motives which lie behind this very solid 
piece of work. 

The purpose of M. Bougier is primarily to examine and expose 
question-begging intellectualism in every form. The book begins by 
stating that intellectualism "seems" to-day a lost cause, but that 
unfortunately this is far from true. The habit of dialectical apolo- 
getics still continues. Naive and traditional ideologies hailing from 
the French Revolution, or from various chapters in the history of 
philosophy, put enthusiasm in the place of criticism. The generous 



